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Cures Colds 
safely 


Simply put a drop on your hand- 
kerchief and breathe the vapour. 
“Vapex” goes straight to the cause 
of the trouble—the germs which 
multiply so rapidly in the dark, 
:, warm passages of nose and throat. 
.. The sooner “Vapex” is used, the 
sooner will the cold disappear. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
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OREIGN STAMPS.—We wish to purchase 
collections or important lots of all kinds of 
stamps. Submit stating price required. Col- 
lectors’ requirements can be supplied at reas- 
onable prices. Price list gratis.—Bridger & 
Kay, Ltd., 170, Strand, London, W.C.2. 








PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Literary and Fine Art 
Auctioneers, 
HOLD PERIODICAL SALES 
of 
FINE AND RARE 
BOOKS, PRINTS and AUTOGRAPHS. 
Scale of Commission Charges on 
Application. 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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SETS FOR SALE. 
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leather, marbled boards, in new condition. 
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THIS WEEK: 


The Story of the Green Park 129 
Johannes Pocket . 130 
Paradise as a Place-name 137 


WUTES AND QU E ‘RIES 
\\ Friday, at 14 Burleigh 
w.¢.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). 
gcriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 “without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


is published every 
Street, London, 
757 Sub- 


Memorabilia. 


HE Tailteann Games (Aonach Tailteann), 
the Irish national festival of sport, 
music, literature and the arts. has been fixed 
definitely for June, 1932, This revival of an 
ancient celebration was held with success in 
1924 and 1928, when 1t attracted competitors 
in all its classes from every quarter of the 
world, entries being confined to those of Trish 
birth or descent. 

It had been intended to hold the Third 
Tailteann in August next, but the Council 
in Dublin have recognised the desirability of 
holding it immediately after the Eucharistic 
Congress, which takes place in June, 1932, 
so that intending competitors and visitors 
may have the benefit of the cheaper travelling 
facilities which will then be available. 
June 29 will be the opening day. 

In the Literary Section, however, a num- 
ber of entries having been already received, 
the Committee have decided to adhere to the 
published conditions, and to hold the compe- 
titions this year. The closing date for re- 
ceiving entries for this is April 1, 1931. 


[X the first half of the nineteenth century 

there was a certain missionary named Dr. 
Marcus Whitman who played a conspicuous, 
perhaps rather a legendary, part in deter- 
mining the fate of Oregon. An article, by 
Mr, Herbert D. Winters, in the Quarterly 
Journal of the New York State Historical 
Association—vol. ix, No. 4—tending some- 
what to reduce this man’s fame and defend 
that of contemporary statesmen, has a ‘‘ por- 
trait’? of him, which much be almost sin- 
gular in its manner of production. No actual 
picture of him exists, and this has been con- 
structed on the basis of a photograph of a 
man—we gather a kinsman—who _ resembled 
him very closely. ‘‘ Changes have been made 
under the supervision of the family,” says 
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the author of the work in which it first ap- 
peared, ‘“‘ who now pronounce this a_ very 
correct likeness.’’ In the ‘ Notes and Com- 
ments’ of this number there is question of 
two autographs of Thomas Lynch, Jr.—a sig- 
natory of the Declaration of Independence 
from South Carolina — the property of Mr. 
Norman Lynch, a New York engineer, who 
bought them in London. They are on the fly- 
leaf and title-page of vol. ii of a Josephus 
published in London in 1777-8, and were re- 
cently to have been sold at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, but were withdrawn for further in- 
vestigation, their genuineness having been 
called in question. Thomas Lynch’s signa- 
tures rival those of Button Gwinnett in 
rarity, and therefore in value to collectors. 
An example which was sold by auction in 
April, 1929, fetched $9,500. 


THOSE who are interested in the family his- 

tory of Samuel Pepys and in his Diary, 
will be glad to learn that during the recent 
restorations at St. Andrew Undershaft, 
Leadenhall Street, the stone that formerly 
marked the place of sepulture of his uncle, 
William Wight, has been brought back into 
the interior of the church for preservation, 
notwithstanding its having been broken at 
its first removal. The stone was taken from 
chancel-floor 


its original situation in the 
many years ago, when this was ‘‘ improved ”’ 
by being relaid with encaustic tiles, and 


placed outside in an upright position against 
a wall at the east end of the church. At 
the time of its removal, no doubt, no one was 
aware of the relationship of William Wight 
to the Diarist, a fact which was made gener- 
ally known in Mr, Whitear’s book, ‘ More 
Pepysiana’; so that now the memorial is of 
interest. It will be found on the wall beside 
the north door, 


\ 


TE have looked with great interest through 

a beautiful'y printed booklet—sable cover 
and silver lettering--entitled ‘ Havran,’ 
which reached us the other day from our 
correspondent Dr, Orro Basier, of Olomouc, 
(‘zechoslovakia, for which we cordially thank 
him, ‘ Havran’ The Raven,’ and we 
have here, with the original on the opposite 
page, Dr. Babler’s translation of the famous 
poem of Edgar Allan Poe. To judge of it 
is beyond our competence, we can only per- 
ceive that the effects of rhythm and metre 
have been reproduced, and follow a passage 
here and there. The refrain ‘‘ Quoth the 
Raven, ‘ Nevermore’’’ is mostly rendered 
““Havran Krakl: ‘ Marny’ blud!’.’’ There 


is 
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is a little cut of the bust of Pallas with a 
truly ominous-looking raven sitting upon the 
helmet, 


WE were interested to see that the Cam- 

bridge Press is bringing out selections 
from the work of M. Maurois as a school- 
book, These are taken not only from the 
author’s biographies—* Ariel,’ ‘ Byron’ and 
‘ Disraeli ’—but also from his novels, The 
compiler is FE, G, Le Grand. 


" GHEZ Durtal’ (12 Rue Jacob, Paris VI) 

' No. 1 is an attractive catalogue which 
reached us the other day. Among items of 
English interest are ‘ Literae Cromwelli con- 
scriptae a Joanne Miltono’ (1676); the 
‘Grand Panorama of London from the 
Thames extending from the New Houses of 
Parliament to Greenwich Hospital,’ by Ch. 
Evans, published in 1849, and ‘Le New- 
tonianisme les dames ou entretiens sur la 
lumiére’ translated from the Italian (1738). 
Under religious books are half a dozen or so 
connected with La Trappe; a copy of the 
folio published in 1641, containing the works 
of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Anthony of 
Padua (de la Haye), and the French edition 
(Chappe de Ligny) of St. Theresa’s Letters 


brought out 1753-58, 


THE correspondence on the second verse of 

the National Anthem, initiated the other 
day by a letter sent to The Times by the 
Dean of Worcester, contains much that is 
entertaining, One letter, which appeared in 
The Times of Feb. 17 over the signature of 
‘* A Victorian,’’ and dated from France, at 
any rate gives the opinion of the august lady 
who was then most directly concerned, ‘‘ A 
controversy,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ about the 
second stanza of the National Anthem arose 
during one of the Jubilees—I believe the first 

of Queen Victoria. A person well 
acquainted with Court matters told me at 
the time that an alternative verse was laid 
before the Queen with the request that she 
should sanction its use, Her Majesty replied 
that she did not think that she would desire 
a change, but that the lines might be read 
to her. If I remember rightly the version 
began : 


© Lord our God arise! 
Bless England’s enemies 
And make them good. 

The Queen then said, ‘‘ No. I wish to! 
‘confound their politics’ and ‘frustrate 
their knavish tricks.’’’ So the question 
dropped . 


9 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 








From the British Journal or, the Traveller. 
Saturday, February 20, 1731. 





LONDON. 

The feveral Subfcriptions for erecting a ney 
Theatre for Mr. Rich, in Covent-Garden. 
having been paid in, the fame will be very 
{peedily carried on by that ingenious Archi- 
tect James Shepherd, Efq; they have begun 
to pull down feveral old Houfes in Bow. 
ftreet for that Purpofe. 

The Serpentine River in Hyde-Park, which 
is carried on with the utmoft Expedition and 
Diligence, it is thought, will be compleated 
by June next; and, we hear, that a fine Caf. 
cade will be form’d there for the Diverfion of 
the Royal Family in the Summer Seafon. 

Laft Tuefday died Mr. Charles Becking- 
ham at his Lodgings in Weftminfter. His 
Father, who died about twelve Years fince, 
was a Citizen, and a wholefale Linen-Draper; 
his Mother, who is now in the Weft of 
England, is defcended of a very antient Fam- 
ily of that Part of the Kingdom; her Maiden 
Name was Hale; and her Fortune, when fhe 
married, was very confiderable. Mr. Beck- 
ingham wrote the Tragedy of Scipio Africanus 
before he was 18 Years of Age, and_ the 
Tragedy of Henry the 4th of France, and an 
Heroic Poem in 2 Books on the Sufferings of 
Chrift, from the Latin of Rapin, before he 
was 21. He was Author of feveral other 
Pieces in Verfe and Profe. He was the leaft 
fond of Fame that poffibly a Man could bk 
that knew how to obtain it. 


On Monday Night their Excellencies the 
Algerine Ambaffadors, with a great many 
Perfons of Quality and Diftinction, went to 
Fawkes’s Theatre, where they faw his Per- 
formance with a great deal of Pleafure and 
Surprize; and, according to their Defire, Mr. 
Fawkes shew’d the Profpect of  Alqter 
amoneft the other Views; which, they faid, 
was exactly like the Place. The whole Com: 
pany exprefs’d their Satisfaction with the 
Entertainment, efpecially with his raifing 
up an Apple-Tree which bore ripe Apples in 
less than a Minute’s Time, which feveral of 
the Company tafted of; but none of the 
Algerines would touch any Thing belonging to 
Mr. Fawkes. 

The Ambaffador was fo well pleafed with 
the Performance of Mr. Fawkes’s little 
Pofture-Master, that he gave him a Piece 
of Gold. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEN PARK. 


HE story of the Green Park, another slice 

of which Mr. Lansbury has just been 
asked to surrender, has been in a large mea- 
sure a story of sacrifices. Prior to the Re- 
soration the Green Park appears to have 
ben a tract of open meadow-land through 
which ran the Ty-burn. Here, according to 
some of the old London maps, there were 
willow-trees, and ditches intersected the 
fields; among them, no doubt, those ‘ drie- 
ditch bankes about Pikadilla’’ where 
Gerarde the botanist, and the author of a 
treatise called ‘The Herbalist,’ was used to 
find the small bugloss or ox-tongue. 

Charles II loved his parks, and lavished 
much money on their improvement, and on 
the birds and animals he placed in them, St. 
James’s Park had the lion’s share of his at- 
tentions, but he appears to have enclosed the 
Green Park, or Upper St. James’s Park, as 
it was sometimes called, and in it at the 
north-western boundary he made a harbour 
for his deer, and so the hunters of herbs 
could no longer wander there ‘‘ at their own 
sweet will.’? ‘‘ No man in England would 
take my life to make you king,’’ so tradition 
says that Charles replied to his brother, the 
Duke of York, when remonstrated with by 
that suspicious prince for risking his royal 
person by walking almost unattended in so 
lonely a spot as the western extremity of 
the Green Park. 

It was lonely enough in those days to 
make it a favourite place for the settlement 
of affairs of honour; and here Sir Henry Colt 
fought Beau Fielding, the encounter taking 
place at the eastern end, behind Cleveland 
House, which then occupied the ground where 
Lord Ellesmere’s mansion, Bridgewater 
House, now stands. It is said that the 
notorious Duchess of Cleveland, who after- 
wards became Robert Feilding’s wife, looked 
down upon the fray in which her knight was 
worsted. Another famous Green Park duel 
took place in 1730, when John, Lord Hervey, 
and William Pulteney, afterwards Earl of 
Bath, were the combatants; but though both 
gentlemen ‘‘ were bitterly incensed, the affair 
ended without shedding of blood.’’! In 1771 


1 See ante, p. 74. 
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Count Alfieri, the Italian poet and dramatist, 
fought here with Viscount Ligonier, nephew 
of the famous General, and the poet was 
slightly wounded, 

(Queen Caroline, the consort of George 
II, decided to have a slice of the Green Park 
for her own use. In 1730 she ordered a 
private walk to be prepared ‘‘ along the row 
of mansions at the eastern extremity of the 
Park.’? As everyone knows who has used 
this path on a cold, bright day in early 
spring, when the ‘‘ easterly beasterly ’? winds 
do blow, this is a delightfully sheltered spot. 
Many a time have I seen the great Marquis 
of Salisbury pacing up and down there out- 
side his own back gate. Yet none the less, 
Queen Caroline’s partiality for this portion 
of the Green Park was the cause of her death. 
Walking out to breakfast in a little pavilion 
called the Queen’s Library, which she had 
erected there, she took a chill on Nov. 9, 
1737, took to her bed on her return to the 
palace, and ‘‘ten days after she was a 
corpse.’’ It is interesting to note that in 
‘““ Cross’s New Plan of London,’’ 1838, this 
walk appears as ‘‘ Queen’s Walk.” 

The second half of the eighteenth century 
saw a considerable portion of the Green Park 
appropriated by Royalty. Buckingham 
House had been built by Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, on the site of that mul- 
berry garden where the first James kept silk- 
worms, and his merry grandson wares of a 
still more delicate nature. The mansion was 
purchased in 1762 by George III for his con- 
sort, Queen Charlotte, that ‘‘ bad ugly 
woman,’’? as Byron called her; and in 1767 
a large portion of the Green Park was an- 
nexed to enlarge the gardens attached to it. 
In Cary’s map of London, 1796, the house 
is marked ‘‘ Queen’s Palace,’’ and the fine 
stretch of ground attached to it figures as 
““Queen’s Garden.’? By this annexation 
the shape of the Park became triangular, 
while its size was reduced to about 56 acres. 

In 1829 yet another bit of the Park was 
sacrificed, this time for a useful purpose. In 


the north-eastern corner, opposite Stratton 
Street, the Chelsea Waterworks were per- 
mitted to construct an immense reservoir 


capable of holding 1,500,000 gallons of water. 
It was here that Benjamin Franklin, on a 
blustering day, showed his experiment of 
smoothing the water by pouring oil upon it. 
This reservoir remained till 1856, when it 
was filled up, much to the benefit of Queen 
Victoria’s lieges, 

The Green Park has had its tragedies and 








130 
attempted tragedies. Here, on the southern 
side by Constitution Hill, Queen Victoria’s 
life was three times attempted, by three dif- 
ferent lunatics, Oxford, Francis, and Hamil- 
ton; and here in 1850, the great Sir Robert 
Peel was thrown from his horse, to die three 
days later of the injuries he received. 

In 1882 the congested state of Hyde Park 
Corner induced the authorities to provide 
further road space. The long-suffering Green 
Park lost its picturesque extreme north- 
western tongue, which was rounded off to 
make the top part of Constitution Hill. 
Decimus Burton’s arch was set back some 
200 feet, and Wyatt’s colossal equestrian 
statue of the Iron Duke (at which Thackeray 
had sneered) was dismounted from that emi- 
nence, and banished to Aldershot. Then in 
1901-2 came the widening of Piccadilly, and 
the Green Park lost a long strip of its north- 
ern border. Then came the erection of the 
memorial to Queen Victoria, which entailed 
the loss of yet another piece of the Green 

2ark on its southern side, a less that no one 
resented, as the work was carried out to ful- 
fil a thoroughly national sentiment. 

If Mr. Lansbury accedes to the present re- 
quest, let us hope this will be the last sacri- 
fice demanded of the Green Park, 

W. Courtuore Forman. 


JACOBUS POCHETIUS AND HIS 
“APOLLINIS SPIRITUALIS 
ORACULUM. 
| HAVE recently come by a little book in 

Latin mag ‘ Apollinis Spiritualis 
Oraculum,’ Jacobus Pochetius or Pochet, 
printed at ae in 1651 ity John Mom- 


maert. 

It is not in my edition of Lowndes 
(1857-64) or of Brunet (1838), nor is Pochet 
to be found in the Biographical Dictionaries 
which I have consulted. The catalogue out of 
which I bought it has the note ‘‘ Curieux 
recueil et fort rare de 1400 anagrammes,’’ but 
the bookseller is unable to furnish any in- 
formation concerning this note beyond the 
belief that when the book was originally cata- 
logued, a long time since, these words were 
copied from a printed slip which it con- 
tained. 

Isaac D’Israeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,’ makes no mention of Pochet, 
when treating of Anagrams, although much 
of the latter’s ‘‘ word-play ’’ 


cc 
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remarkable than anything adduced by 
D’Israeli as examples of fifteenth and six- 
teenth century anagrammatic writing, 

The same may be said of Camden’s ‘ Dijs- 
course on Anagrams’ in his ‘ Remains (on- 
cerning Britain.’ 

The British Museum authorities inform me 
that though they have a copy of the work 
they have no other by the author and are 
unable to furnish any particulars concerning 
him, who, they say, appears to have been 
ef quite an obscure person.”’ 

Though ‘‘ obscure,’’ the contents show him 
to have been a person of amazing ingenuity 
and industry, for the book contains no les 
than 1,404 items of a spiritual character in 
the form of verse, epigrams, anagrams, acros- 
tics—from simple to quintuple—, _ palin- 
dromes, cypher signatures, chronological cy- 
phers, anagrammatic prec epts and an endless 

variety of distichs and “ bidistichs ”’ explan- 
atory of and complementary to the anagram- 
matic items. 

It is in the hope of eliciting some further 
information concerning the author of this 
curious—and probably unique—little work, 
that I furnish a few examples of his ingenuity 
which, in themselves. are of considerable 
interest as confirming D’Israeli’s dictum— 
referring to Kippis in his disparagement of 
Sir Symonds D’Ewes for his admiration of 
anagrams—that 

the Author who thus decides on the tastes of 
another age by those of his own day, and whose 
knowledge of the national literature does not 
extend beyond his own century, is neither 
historian nor critic. The truth is, that Anag- 
rams were then [the early seventeenth century 
the fashionable amusements of the wittiest and 
most learned. 


If this be so, we find Pochet 
pany. 

The book is dedicated to the Archduke Leo 
pold of Austria (later, Emperor of the Holy 
toman Empire) to whom “ offertur Laus 
infinita per Anagrammata in  Achrostico,” 
commencing with a simple acrostic the initials 
of which produce ‘‘ Leopeldus Austriacus,” 
every terminal letter being an s, with the 
exception of two o0’s, in ‘‘caelo’’ and 


in good com- 


“salvo,’’ designedly inserted, it would seem, 
secing that in each case the line con- 
tains a word ending with s which could 


equally well have served as a terminal. The 
author’s marvellous ingenuity, as exempli- 
fied throughout the book, precludes the possi- 
bility of a ‘‘ breakdown” at the very outset. 
Can some cryptographer supply a solution? 
I myself have a possible one but it might, per- 
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haps, be regarded as too fanciful ’’ for 
these columns ! 

In the margin to this acrostic is an inscrip- 
tion which runs as follows :— 

Tot pro te tantoqgVe tVo sVnt noMIne 

LaV Des, 

Astra qVot In Vasto sVnt VtrIVsqVe poLI. 

The sum of the numeral letters (all in cap- 
itals, U and V being, of course, interchange- 
able) produce “* 1654,’ and although this date 
is obviously intentional, it is none the less 
mysterious for, if the date of publication on 
the title-page may be taken as genuine (it can- 
not always be so taken in books of this 
period), the cypher date is three years later. 
It is certainly not a slip for, on the following 
page, under the word ‘‘ Austriacus,’’ and the 
words ‘‘ Lucidus’’ and “ Decor,’’ displayed 
in the form of a Cross with the common letter 
C. is this ‘‘ Chronicum ’’ :— 

Esse tVIs Vere sIDVs LeopoLDe pVtarIs, 

AVt PhoebVs parens, eXorlensqVe Dles. 
and another, 

EXorerIs sIDVs patrIce soL gratVs, ab ortV 

sVpra nos Mentes eXILIére tVo. 
both of which produce “ 1650.”’ 

The ‘‘Chronica’’ of this nature through- 
out the book, with a few special and obvious 
exceptions, produce either ‘‘1650’’ or 
“1651,”’ according, presumably, to the date 
of composition of the matter to which they are 
respectively annexed, so that ‘‘1654”’ is 
curious, Can anyone explain it? 

After several instances of what the author 
describes as the ‘‘ Crux Anagrammati Sacra,’’ 
made up of the name and titles of Leopold, 
appear some encomiastic verses, ‘* Ad Auth- 
orem Libri sacrorum carminum de Cruce, Gen- 
erosum D. JIacobum Pochetium,’’ by one 
“Joannis Mytens, Past, Beginagii Brux. ad- 
stipulatio.’’ and also to ‘‘ Poetae Nato, Gen- 
eroso Domino D, Jacobo Pochetio ’’ by a cer- 
tain ‘“‘ Petrus de Roucc ’’ whose name is ana- 
grammatised into, ‘‘ Pro Cruce Stude.’’ 

The author having ‘‘ suitably replied,’’ the 
printer now comes upon the scene and in a 
few well chosen words—as our journalists 
would say—eulogizes the author, whom he 
addresses as ‘‘ Phoebi Socius,’’ and not to be 
outdone in the gentle art of word-play, he 
heads his verses with the words ‘Tu ac 
Phoebi Socius.’? As an additional encourage- 
ment to the reader to keep his eyes open. for 
concealed matter—presumably—he obligingly 
places a little number above each letter of 
that title, and all the reader has to do is just 
to arrange the letters in their numbered order 
to obtain ‘‘ Jacobus Pochetius.”’ 


‘ 
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This cypher signature, in various forms, is 
found throughout the book, so that the prin- 
ter’s little hint is most useful. It is found, 
for example ,in such expressions as:— ‘‘Ah, 
subito Pecco! ’’ where he is bewailing human 
frailty; ‘‘ Spe Ibo Vocatus Hic.’’ under the 
subject of Hope; ‘‘ Hoc Aspice Tubo,’’ and 
elsewhere. 

The author then returns the compliment, 
and in ‘‘ Author Typographo Suo,”’ he thanks 


the printer for his kind expressions and 
characteristically concludes by producing 


from the printer’s name, Joannes Mommaert, 
the apt anagram, ‘‘ Artem Omnino Ames,”’ 
‘“Mayest thou love Art wholly’’ (7 and 4 
being interchangeable). 

Preliminary compliments having been 
thus disposed of, the author gets to business, 
and commences his ‘‘ Epigrammata Singu- 
laria,’’ in which his exuberance of word-play 
is positively bewildering: he plays with 
words, phrases, numbers and dates much as 
Bach plays with a motif in his fugues, until 
every variety of treatment has been exhausted. 

Here 1s a certain passage presumably com- 
posed in 1650, a date which it is apparently 
desired to record, but to do so in the conven- 
tional way would be far too prosaic a method 
for the mental activity of our author. So he 
constructs two little spiritual maxims which 
he describes as the ‘‘ Argument of this little 
Work,”’ and arranges them with such dexter- 
ity that the numeral letters as they occur in 
their order produce MDCL=1650, thus:— 
‘“aMor Deo saCer est saL terrae ’’ (‘‘ Devout 
love towards God is the salt of the Earth ’’). 
‘* Metra Dotes saCras et Laetas parant’’ 
(‘‘ Verses shew forth sacred and _ pleasant 
gifts’’). (One is diffident in offering trans- 
lations of seventeenth-century Latin, for it 
had its peculiarities, just as had seven- 
teenth century English, and alternative treat- 
ment is often possible, especially where the 
exigencies of anagrammatic writing are to be 
observed. ) 

He seems very anxious either to impress the 
date of his work upon the reader or to display 
his dexterity, for p. 11 is devoted exclusively 
to Chronica,’’ of which the neatest, 
undoubtedly, is found in the innocent direc- 
tion:—‘‘ AD LeCtoreM,”’ the sum of the 
numeral letters producing the required date, 
‘* 1650.”’ 

He commences by apostrophising the Cross 
—the ‘‘ Crux Aurea ’’—and proceeds to shew, 
by means of a cruciform anagram composed 
of the words ‘‘ Sermo’’ and ‘ Mores,’’ with 
the common letter R, and an explanatory 


sé 
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‘by means of a_ Cross his dis- 
anagrammatically signifying 
Morals (Jores), strews them throughout this 
book.’’ This idea he faithfully carries out, 
every maxim being cleverly disp] ayed in the 


verse, that 
course (Sermo), 


form of a cross consisting of two words, such 
as: — Passus—Jesus, Pauper—Dives, Pia— 
Via, all, whether anagrams or not, having a 


common letters so as to form a perfect cross, 
There would seem to have been very little 
love lost between our author and Calvin, and 
his orthodoxy is reflected by his ingenuity in 
the construction of an ‘‘ Achrosticum Quintu- 
plex ’’ composed of single substantives and 
adjectives (not one of which by any stretch of 
the imaginaion could be described as 
plimentary ’’ !) in five columns, the initials of 
each producing ‘“‘ Calvinus,’’ and to this he 
adds a collection of anagrams in which Cal- 


* com- 


vin’s principles—or, rather, alleged want of 
principles—are exhaustively treated, some- 
what after this fashion: 
Salve Calvine! Vel Canis vale! 
Calvinus est Idolotra. = Area doli, sus in 
luto late! 


1 


or, as it might be rendered in modern idiom, 
‘* Thou box of tricks, lie hid like a sow in 
its mire!’’ and so on in great variety. 

He concludes his ‘‘ soft impeachment ’’ with 
the legend :—‘‘ This Acrostic, Calvin, records 
thy morals ,and of what kind of Eulogy thy 
name is worthy! ”’ 

From 1649 to 1651, notwithstanding the 
Treaty of Westphalia by which the Thirty 
Years’ War was nominally terminated, wars 
and rumours of wars continued to disturb the 
serenity of the ‘‘ Gens Belgica,’ and the 
French Civil War of the Fronde which always 
seemed to “ boil-over ’’ into Flanders, seems 
to have caused our author much perturbation 
This finds an outlet in his ‘‘ Pium 
Suspirium ad Pacem,’’ to which he appends 


of spirit. 


the following ‘* chronica’’ :— 
Chronicon optate Pacis. 
PaX reDIVIVa VenI, VVLgI spes, portVs 
asy LVM. 1649. 
Chronicon Votivum Pacis. 
Klat paX 6 ChrIste TesV eX abVnDantla 
Magnae VIrtVtIs tVae. 1651. 
Presumably in later 1651 they obtained 


of the peace- for which they so 
for, as a heading to a 
Let Gaul provide the 
for the 


certain amount 
passionately yearned, 
verse in which he says ‘ 
jewel and the Belgian Race the gold ”’ 


ring of, peace, find the following Chron- 
icon : 
wNNVLVs ConCorDIaz, et pACIS pVBLICAE 
rACTVs Est, ET DatVr pro XeEnlo 


HVIVs annl. 1651. 
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Among the many hundreds of anagrams 
remarkable for their aptness and ingenuity, 
there is one which, judged by every standard. 
may, I think, be regarded as unique. It is 
to be found in his ‘ Meditations on the Pas. 
sion of Christ ’—No. 815—and is an anagram 
on Pilate’s memorable question, ‘‘ What is 


Truth? ’’ ‘‘ Qvid est Veritas? ’”’ The ana- 
gram supplies the answer ‘“‘ Est Vir Qui 
Adest ! ”’ “Tt is the Man _ who stands 


before you! ’’1 

It is questionable if a more strikingly dram- 
atic anagram was ever conceived. 

The questions which naturally arise on a 
perusal and even a partial study of this 
remarkable work are :—Who was this Pochet? 
Was all this amazing industry and ingenuity 
devoted solely to spiritual purposes, or is 
there, in this little work, hidden away 
behind the more obvious cryptographic fea- 
tures to which ‘‘ signposts ’’ are so obligingly 
provided, matters which are left to the 
unaided ingenuity of the reader. It must be 
remembered that this was the period when 
John Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’ conveyed nothing 
without the ‘‘ Key,’’ which later editions fur- 
nished, and when ‘‘ Mente Videbor”’ (“By 
the mind shall I be seen ’’) was the motto of 
eminent writers—as of 


, 


many many “‘ob- 
scure’’ and anonymous ones—so that there 
may be more in this little work than meets 
the eye of the casual student. 


6“ 


Though ‘‘ obscure,’”’ our friend the author 
was not w'thout admirers, for at the end of 
the book there are eulogistic verses by Fred- 
erick de Marselaer, Knight, ‘‘ Consulis 
Bruxellensis,”’ and by one ‘“‘ Lucas Lance- 
lottus, 1.V.D.,”’ besides the official certificate 
of approval by the archiepiscopal Censor of 
Books and the ‘‘ Approbatio’’ of Henricus 
Calenus, Archdeacon of Malines and Vicar- 
General of the Archbishop of that Province, 
dated at Brussels 10 Jan., 1651. 

Any further light on the life and works 
of the writer would be greatly esteemed. 


H. Kenpra Baker, 


book, with — similar 
from the pen of Dr. 


fAn account of this 
request for information, 
“19 


Sparrow Smpson, will he found at 8 S. x. 1 
(Aug, 15, 1896), A reply signed, Ne Quip NIMIs, 
at ibid. p. 240, (Sept. 19), tells us that Pochet 


was born at Mons in 1600; that he was alive in 
1671, and that, in a curious book published 
that year, he describes himself as a bachelor. 


This anagram was sent to us_ in August, 
1927, by our correspondent, Miss > H. Farr- 
BROTHER, Who found it at C.O. 115/1, Jan. 4, 184, 
in the Public Record Office. See cliii. 135. 
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He is addressed as generosus dominus, which 
would seem to imply that he was a layman, 
nd one of fairly good position. | 


TAULD GREWS.’ The explanatory 
note I published elsewhere with regard 

ty some peculiar terms which occur in a 
Keilder (Northumberland) Hunt song has 
rought me nearly a score of letters. These 
ll agree that the correspondent I quoted was 
uite inaccurate in stating that the line in 


” 











ne song ‘‘ Wi’ monny a guid yauld grew, 
want ‘‘ good old ewe.” One of these let- 

ers from a Sebergham reader runs: 

[ heard the song many years ago when I 
ived in the Keilder district, but it has got 
twisted about a bit in its travels, and some 
f the words mis-spelled. In the first verse 

ur the words: ‘‘ There the shepherds, they 

@ gathering up wi’ monnie a guid yauld 

ww,’ and the explanatory note from the 





the song to you almost staggered me. 
common use to-day in 


sender of 
2 words are in quite 


Keilder locality and mean: Yautp=Swift 
r supple. Grew=a greyhound (or other swift 
log, but really a greyhound). Though what 
shepherds went to foxhounds with gre svhounds 
r [can’t imagine. [See possible explanation 
f this in concluding lines—J.F.B.]. Of course 


do so yet), ‘some sheep 
never gathered up their 
Perhaps 
The word 
again in verse 
* “Tash * and 
same meaning 

and are words 


Liddesdale or 





hey always took (and 
logs _ them. They 
ep on a foxhunting morning. 
phrase is poetic license. 
A (minus the u), occurs 
‘lish, yald, shephers 1 lads 
rald”? have both almost the 
ie, good walkers, or runners, 
rhich can be heard any day in 
Tyne. 
‘Lish ”’ 
Yorkshire word for 
getic in movement. 
Doughty, writing from Dalston, 
Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, grew is a 
Poa. bhcong (gruan in Roxburgh, grewan_ in 


stray 







= 








is also a common Cumbrian and 
active, quick and ener- 


says: 






2 Yauld or yaul=alert or fast. I am 
sure the context of the song means that wily 


ederers in pursuit of their sheep, meant to 
ip whatsoever was to be had—hares, 
bits, foxes, ete.; with the sheep as an excuse 
. good day’s outing, and with every canine 





elper they could find to assist them. 

Mr. F. Ord, Warton, Thropton, agrees: 
In my opinion the words have no reference 
to sheep, but mean ‘f With many a good nimble 
hound,” or dog. Greyhounds are often called 
~ grews,”’ 

Mr, Jas. Thomson (Carlisle), who tells me 


he was born on the Scotch side of the Border 
and spent his early days in Dumfriesshire 
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and Kirkcudbrightshire, says: 
I have always heard the word “ grew ” used 


as meaning a greyhound, and generally applied 
to a dog a cross off a greyhound, good at hunt- 


ing hares and rabbits. ‘There was also a 
common expression: ‘As yauld as a grew,” 
- what in Cumberland [and Yorkshire— 


.F.B.| would be called a “‘ lish man.” | have 


Ne ard shepherds refer to their collies as being 
“Yauld as grews,’’—1.e. as fast as grey yhounds. 
After receiving these and other interest- 


ing communications, I turned up ‘ The Mas- 
ter of Game,’ by Edward, Second Duke of 
York, (written between 1406 and 1413, and 
the oldest known book on hunting), In the 
appendix the editor says: 

When the MS. was penned, grei, gre, or 
grewhound was in general use; it is thought by 
some to be derived from Grew hound, or Greek 


hound, as they were supposed to have been 
originally brought from Greece. Others, again, 
considered the name was simply taken from 


the prevalent colour of the common greyhound. 


Jesse [‘ Researches into the History of the 
British Dog,’ 1886—J.F.B.], gives the most 
likely origin of the name: ‘ Originally it was 
most likely grehund, and meant the noble, 
great, choice, or prize hound ” . Greyhounds 
were used for all kinds of hunting and every 
kind of game, in conjunction with limers, who 
started the game for them. They were let 


slip as relays to a pack of running or scenting 
hounds. 


Professor Wright, in his ‘ Dictionary of 
Obsolete and Provincial English,’ does not 
notice ‘* Yauld,’’ but gives: 


greyhound 
(West). 
(York- 


Grew (1) s. Greek. (3) s. & 
(North). (3) v. To adhere firmly 
Grew-bitch: A female greyhound 
shire). 
Grewin, 
But Rodomont, 


A greyhound (Fast). 


grewnd: 
had had wings, 


as though he 


(Quite ore the dike like a grewnd he springs. 
Harringt. Ariosto, xiv. 108. 
J. Farrrax-BLaAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
, LONDIKE AS A PLACE-NAME.—At the 
time of the Klondike gold rush I took 
a field distant from the centre of my farms, 


and the workmen themselves named it Klon- 
dike as an expression of its distance. It may 
be that this is how many of such names 
as in the word Jerusalem applied to 
something from afar off. 


E. A. B. 


‘UMBERLAND ENTRIES IN LANCAS- 
TER PARISH REGISTERS.— 
Burials.—1761. 10 Oct. Dorothy Thomp- 
son from Cumberland. 


arose, 
many plants— 
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1785. 31 July. Elizabeth, wife of David 


Proctor, of Maryport, Cumberland. 
1788. 28.Feb. William Parker, of Low 
Hesketh, near Carlisle. 


21 March. Molly, daughter of William 
Sarjant of Troutbeck Bridge, Winandermere. 


1789. 30 May. Robert Johnson, of White- 
haven. 
1792. 24 Oct. William Hinde, late of 
Whitehaven, 
1798. 26 Aug. James Barrow, Esq. Dep. 
Registrar, drowned at Carlisle. 
T. Cann HuaGues, F.s.A. 


Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster. 


(UH: ANGING LONDON.—1. Putney Bridge. 
A ferry y best from the earliest times was 


the only communication between Fulham and 
Putney. The first direct allusion to it is in 
1210. <A Bill was introduced in the House of 
Commons to build a bridge here in 1671, 
which was “ laughed out ’’; but on 29 Nov., 
1729, the bridge was opened for traffic. J. 
¥, Wadmore’s paper, ‘Old Fulham bridge, 
otherwise called Putney bridge’ (Trans. 


Lond. and Middl, Arch, Soc., vi, 1885, 401- 
447) gives its history, and it is well pic- 
tured, especially by Charles William Sher- 


born in his etching (1874), ‘ Putney Bridge. 


From the north side of the Thames, 
shewing the old toll-house and wooden 
bridge.’ Four states of the etching are 


described by his Charles Davies Sher- 
born, in his ‘Charles William  Sher- 
born’ (1912). The present bridge was erec- 
ted on the site of the aqueduct of the Chelsea 
Waterworks, and was opened by the Prince 
of Wales on 29 May, 1886; the ancient 


son, 


riverside boundary was restored and_ the 
western wall of the churchyard (St. Mary 
the Virgin) straightened at this time. The 
scheme approved some years ago for the 


bridge widening has now commenced, and the 
new approach will cut across a portion of 
the old graveyard. A huge wooden hoarding 
has been erected, and any remains that may 
be found will be re-interred in Putney Vale 
cemetery. 

2. Buckingham Palace Road. At its junc- 
tion with Elizabeth Street is arising a super- 
station (London Coastal Coaches), with 
accommodation for a hundred and_ fifty 
coaches, twelve shops, and two restaurants, 

3. The Blue Anchor, 35, 
This has been demolished, 
a more modern inn. 


Chancery Lane. 
being replaced by 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Keaders Queries 


‘MHE KILT, THE CLAYMORE AND 
THE COTTON UMBRELLA.’ — I an 


very anxious to learn the name of the author 
of the following verses and also of the public. 


ation in which they originally appeared. 
The MS., in a small but distinct feminine 
hand, was given to me many years ago by 


a very old lady who did not know by whom 
the verses were written. She said she thought 
they appeared in Punch, but a search ther 
has failed to find them, A search through 
the Morning Chronicle has proved equal; 
barren. 

I have verified the fact that Queen Vic- 
toria and the Prince Consort did land at 
Fort William in very stormy weather on Sat- 
urday, Aug. 21, 1847, and thence proceeded 
to the mansion house of Ardverikie, on Loch 
Laggan, where the Court remained for some 
days. 

Che correspondent of the Morning Chron- 
icle says :— 

Her Majesty landed under cover of a goodl) 
umbrella carried by her own royal hands. Th 


judicial authorities of the County of Inver- 
ness, Mr. Tytler the Sheriff and Mr. A. Frase; 
one of his substitutes, were in due attendance 


and there was a tolerable turn out of the men 


of Lochaber with plaids, kilts, claymores and 
cotton umbrellas who waved glittering blades 
and dripping ginghams and shouted Gaeli 
salutations to the ‘wife of the King,” foi 
s uch, I understand, is the literal signification 
f *‘ Bhan Righ’” the Erse words meaning 
* Queen.” 

THe Kitt, THe Ciraymore AnpD ‘HE CotTox 

UMBRELLA. 
Tune; ‘Cam ye by Athole?” 
Cam’ ye by Badenoch, lad wi’ the paletot? 


Show ye the Highlanders loyal good fellows, 
Wrapped in their dripping plaids, wiping 
their rusting blades, 
Waiting their Quee n under cotton umbrellas 
Badenoch, Badenoch, who isn’t proud of thee? 
Were not thy sons ever loyal brave fellows‘ 
Who wouldn’t rush to thee, ay, stand a crush 
for thee? 
Though it should 
umbrellas! 


pelt, ye have stores 0! 


Macpherson of Cluny and Tulloch, I feel for 
them, — 
They’ve drawn out their men like Castilian 


guerillas, 
To welcome their Prince and Queen ; 
sight ne’er was seen, : 
Highlanders ranked under cotton umbrellas 
Highlanders, Highlanders, well have ye 
fought of yore, 
Led by the sound of your bagpipers’ 


such a 


bellows! 
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Now for your tartans green, find ye a proper 
screen, 

Under your 

umbrellas! 


chiefs, and your cotton 


But ye’d example set, under the heavy wet 
Didn’t the Queen, as the newspapers tell us, 
Ay, and the Prince and train, land in the 
* pouring rain, 

Under the shelter of ‘‘ goodly umbrellas ’’? 
Wet Caledonia, who wouldn’t drown for 


thee? 

Are not your sons loyal, brave-hearted 
fellows? 

Keeping their powder dry, while with a 
smothered cry, 

Comes a damp welcome from under 


umbrellas! 

September 1847. 

D. Fraser-Harris. 

Chiswick, W.4. 

1 MAGUIRE’S ‘CROMWELL REFUS- 

* ING THE CROWN.’—I am anxious to 
discover a key to the figures in the print of 
‘Cromwell refusing the Crown,’ which was 
painted by T. Maguire and engraved by S. 
Bellin. I have the print and used to have 
a key, but it has been lost. 

The print was published by Messrs. Shaw 
and Sons, of Nottingham, Messrs. Hayward 
and Leggatt, of 75, Cornhill, and Messrs, J. 
and R. Jennings, of 62, Cheapside, and 
stamped by the Printsellers’ Association in 
1859. 

I would also be much interested to know 
where the original picture is to be found. 

ONSLOW. 


VARR, ECARR AS SURNAMES. — Ata 

manor-court for Eeclesfield, near Shef- 
field, held on Dec. 4, 1482, William Ecarr, 
son of Thomas Carr [sic] and grandson of 
William Ecarr, was plaintiff in a matter re- 
ferred to arbitration; and at that court the 
same William Ecarr surrendered land held 
of that manor. At a great court of the 
manor of Sheffield, held on April 7, 1496, 
William Ecarre surrendered land in Eccles- 
field. These Carrs belonged to the well-known 
family of Carr of Southey and Dublin, to 
which there are many references on the court- 
rolls of both Ecclesfield and Sheffield, where 
the family held lands. It is only in the 
above instances that the surname Carr is 
given the prefix EZ. In each instance the 
word is clearly written, with a capital E and 
asmall c; but the name often occurs as de 
Carr, del Carr, and le Carr. What is the 
explanation of Ecarr, and does it occur else- 
where ? 

T. Watter HAtt. 
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(THOMAS PATCH. — Brigadier-General F. 

R. Patch and myself are collecting 
material for a short monograph on Thomas 
Patch, the Exeter artist, who went to Rome, 
and eventually settled in Florence, where he 
died in 1782. 

In Florence he was a friend of Sir Horace 
Mann, and through him came into touch with 
Horace Walpole; he was also friendly with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Richard Dalton, and 
Zoffany. He acquired some reputation as a 
topographical painter, but is best known for 
his satirical conversation pieces in which the 
leading English residents or visitors in 
Florence appear. He also produced several 
volumes of engravings after Italian painters, 
notably from the frescoes in the Carmine 
(‘hurch, Florence, which were made before the 
fire in which they were destroyed or damaged. 
These engravings played an important part in 
stimulating English interest in Italian paint- 
ings; and, apart from their value as records, 
are of interest in relation to the history of 
English taste. 

Biographical material concerning Patch is 
very scanty ; and though he is known to have 
heen a prolific letter-writer, none of his cor- 
respondence has so far come to light. Briga- 
dier-General Patch and I should, therefore. 
be very grateful if any of your readers could 
give us information concerning any unpub- 
lished documents or letters relating to Patch, 
at any period in his career. Access (0 
originals would, of course, be especially use- 
ful to us, 

W. G. CONSTABLE. 

Athenaeum Club. 

[HE HANDKERCHIEF IN PICTURES. 

Looking at a miniature—A disputation 
between two learned men—from an early Per- 
sian MS. in the British Museum—it is repro- 
duced in their series of postcards—I observed 
the handkerchief at the girdle of one of th: 
figures. This brought to my mind the fact 
that a handkerchief in the hand is a_ not 
uncommon adjunct in many portraits and 
genre pictures, Is it introduced merely for 
artistic reasons—as a touch of white, or for 
the sake of a graceful position of the hand. 
or has it some ulterior significance ? 


G; EE. 


(\APTAIN THOMAS J. H. PITTS, 

ROYAL ENGINEERS, 1807-14.—Major- 
General Whitworth Porter, in his ‘ History 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers,’ published 
in 1889, frequently quotes passage from let- 
ters of Captain Pitts, 
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If these letters are still in existence, is it 
known in whose possession they now are ? 


J. H. LEstie. 


I ATCHMENTS, I am anxious to have 
two old hatchments, hopelessly damaged, 
replaced in my country church. Can any of 
your readers tell me where I can have this 
done at not too great expense? I live some 
15 miles from Cambridge, and possibly a 
competent artist may be found there? 
GERARD THORP. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
(SHILDREN OF ARABELLA CHURCH- 
ILL.—In Trevelyan’s ‘ Blenheim’ it is 
Arabella Churchill had a son, the 
Duke of Berwick, and other children, to 
James II. Who were these other children, 
and by whom are they now represented ? 


J. OM. aed: 
GKOT TOWE-REMINGTON MARRIAGE. 


In the registers of St. Michael, Corn- 
hill, London, are entered the baptisms of five 
children of Joseph Skottowe, and Mary, his 


noted that 


wife, between the years 1630 and 1637. On 
Jan, 26, 1638/9 there is the entry of the 
burial of ‘‘ Dr. Rementon brother to Mr. and 


Mrs. Sokto [probably intended for Skottowe] 
Dr. of Physic and lodger there.’ 

Presumably Dr, Rementon (? Remington) 
was brother to Mary Skottowe. 

The Skottowe family probably came from 
Norfolk. I should be glad of references to 
a family of Remington, in order to discover 
the parentage of Mary Skottowe. 

Pr, DD, M. 


STREET PRISON.—In Well- 
close Square. I should be glad to know 
date of foundation, exact site, and date of 
demolition ; also to have the title of any book 
giving the history of the prison. 
G. DS. 
HOOKE-HOLE. 
in Remarks of 
fenlen? 1732, and shown as being in the 
parish of Christ Church, Surrey. I should 
welcome any particulars concerning them. 


G. D. S. 
W ATCH INSCRIPTIONS. — A Corwen 


watchmaker nz werve Thomas Edwards 
would sometimes inscribe poetical couplets on 
the watches made by him. As an instance, 
a Barmouth resident had one bearing the 
Welsh inscription: 


N EPTUNE 


QV E sierra S BRIDG E 


oth mentioned in 
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‘Os cedweh fi yn lan mewn bri, 
Dywedyd wnaf y gwir i chwi.”’ 
This is a free translation of the couplet: 
‘““ Tf you keep me clean with due respect, 
I'll tell you the truth and that _— 
It would interest many of our readers to 
know of other examples of rhyming ee 
inscribed on watches, 
J. E. VELINDRE. 
HE YOUNG PRETENDER’S SEAL, -— 
I have in my possession the wax impress 
of the seal of the Chevalier de St, George—the 
Young Pretender—(1743), and should be very 
glad if any of your readers could kindly tell 


me where this seal is now likely to be. 
Is it in the British Museum ? 
H,. R. Hanuwan. 


YLASGOW ENTRY IN 
REGISTERS.—Burial : 
**1781. 11 March. George Pagan of Glas- 

gow, merchant.”’ 
Who was he and why 
T. Cann 


‘ [JRUNK AS A HEDGE.”’ 


LANCASTER 


buried here ? 
HUGHES, F.S.A. 


This phrase 


used to be common in Somerset—and, 
perhaps, elsewhere. How did it originate? 
It occurs to me the word ‘ hedge ”’ is a cor- 


ruption, Can some reader 
any information ? 
W. G. Wits Watson. 

| IBRARY OF CHARLES V. OF FRANCE 
4 IN ENGLAND.—In an article on ‘La 
Bibliothéque Impériale,’ by B. Haureau, in 
‘Paris Guide’ (Paris, Librairie Interna- 
tionale, 1866), it is stated :— 


En 1373, 
Charles V, sa 


kindly give me 


quelques années avant la mort de 


bibliothéque se composait di 


neuf cent dix volumes suivant le catalogue 
qu’en a dressé Gilles Malet. Comme le temps 
n’ épargne rien, la grosse tour n’a pas seule 


des livres n’a pas été 
beaucoup meilleure;: durant les jours les Ee 
lamentables de notre histoire, le duc de Bed- 
ford, maitre de Paris et régent de France, s'est 
attribué ce trésor et l’a fait transporter en 
Angleterre. 
: a 
What has become of this famous library! 
Are there any records of it in any English 
publications ? 


disparu; la fortune 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
BERESFORD, BERRISFORD. — Is any- 


thing known of the family of Jane Berris 


ford, who was married at St. Peter’s, Not- 
tingham, in 1624. Was she of a — 
ham or Derbyshire family? From the date 


of marriage, I judge she was born ca. 1600. 
D. Mattsy VERRILL. 


1931. 
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Replies. 


PARADISE AS A PLACE-NAME. 
444, 


and references there given; 


clx, 12, 88). 


Tine following notes attempt to throw light 
the earliest application of this name, and 
ie probable causes of its later distribution. 
hs in fe = well known, apart ies the use of 
this term by the writers of the Septuagint, for 
the Garden of Eden, it is unknown until late 
ourth century in the Catacombs, although 
abode of bliss is duly indicated there by 

s, olive or palm, with birds sitting on = 

branches. It at last appears, in A.p, 382, 

epit aph (appropriate ly), of a lady whose 

the gift of God,’ 












familiar name means 

ind with the usual significance of coleatial 
garden or sacred enclosure. Nearly three 
centuries later (in A.D. 676), when Rome 
having undergone siege after siege, the loss 





f of her aqueducts and perhaps two- 
thirds of her population, also the ruin of her 
monuments by earthquake or by 


of most 


mightiest 


fire—Pope Donus, deploring the piteous con- 
dition in which his accession to the throne 
found the famous court of Damasus—even 


renowned fore-court of St. Peter’s—re- 
ed to repave it with white marble, taken 
from the Neronian Circus surrounding the 
site, and to recapture all its former beauty, 
looked down upon, as that was, by the golden 
mosaics of the five-doored facade and _ lofty 
portico of the great Basilica itself. He 
repaired the central fountain of 
iachus. beneath its eight-columned 
nopy that is, the hugh gilt-bronze pine- 
one (11 ft high), and perhaps he re-gilded 
its two guardian peacocks, the dolphins, and 
he flowers that were above its marble basin. 
After the manner of southern and eastern 
peoples, this fore-court under the protection 
the Central Church of Christendom had 
trobably long been utilized for what it later 
area to have remained—a safe market and 
xchange, where the colonnades of the quadri- 
porticus afforded welcome shade and _ relief 
to the public when the days grew warm. At 
any rate, Donus (who survived but a year or 
two) so nobly effected his purpose that admir- 
ng Rome willingly gave the court the name 
of “ Paradise ’’?; and by this adopted Greek 
hame it continued to be known throughout 
the Byzantine period, and long afterwards. 
In the portion of it nearest the church suc- 
ceeding generations of converts were honour- 











lerelore 
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ably laid to their rest, the Mercian and Saxon 
Kings Coenred, Offa of Essex, and Ceadwalla, 
in marble sarcophagi, with rows of papal 
graves within the portico just near them, and 
included among these the grave of Gregory 
the Great--all thus within sound of the 
waters of life, guarded by the Birds of 
Immortality. 

Now, when we turn over the leaves of time, 
with their later terrible histories of this proud 


site, and also of its other (Gregory IV) res- 
torations, it emerges in the tenth century 
miralilia and presently in the trustworthy 


Liber censuum of Cencio Camerario: (Honor- 


ius III, c. a.p. 1199-1200), bearing its 


} 
old 


and natural public character of a dominant 
Roman market-centre, Locus vendentium 
ficos Paradiso: the haunt of her fruit- 
sellers, But, also, it was the resort of Syrian 
and of Jewish corn- and_ spice-merchants : 
some of whom sold (? religious) tokens, of 
gold, ete. Kven a dentist plied his trade 
there conveniently enough among other tooth- 


drawing neighbours. In fact, it con- 
tinued to be the Basilica, or exchange, of those 
crusading times—this Parvise’’ of St. 


Peter, 
tiful cemetery. 
aged, or safeguarded we 


this most precious enclosure and beau- 
How it was swept and man- 
do not hear. 

] 
conc! 


Hence we may ude that this very cele- 
brated spot transferred its name of “ Para- 
diso’’ not only here and there to other 


but particularly to the one 
formerly situated near the Cancelleria, 
and known as Piazzetta del 
described as a mercatello delle farine for corn- 
flour; milica (millet); ,orzo: barley; pepper 
etc, Next it  adjoined the Campo 
degli Ebret, now Campo di Fiori. Cancel- 
lieri adds to its sales ‘‘ eggs and chicl ‘ 
and says that, earlier, it had been known as 
Platea berline veteris, or, ‘‘ place of the 
old Pillory! Perhaps, when the rebuilding 
of St. Peter’s waxed apace in the sixteenth 


medieval markets, 


Paradiso 


cens, 


century the transfer of the old fruit-market 
from the doomed atrium of old St. Peter’s 
was actually thus carried, therefore, to this 


Cancellieri, ‘Il Mercato,’ 
it remains next an old 
market-centre to-day, though Via del Paradiso 
and its mercato are no longer known 

It may be then inferred that few, if any, 
of the many sites in other and far smaller 
towns than Rome, or country estates in the 
Middle Ages (and especially in the troublous 
thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies) are likely to have obtained their local 
field-, or ‘‘ close-’’ name of ‘‘ Paradise ’’ by 


other site (Cf, 
p. 22); and certainly 
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reason of artistic beauty of structure, or 
owing to magnificent decoration. Such 
an idea is out of the question, except (pos- 
sibly) in regard to one or two palatial 
monasteries, though tradition does not cor- 
roborate such an origin even for these. 

For on the other hand, small cloister-garths 
or closes, where medical-herbs were grown and 
infirmarers’ experiments in planting were 
made, suspiciously often have borne this 
specializing name. St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smithfield, had such a close. Winchester 
Cathedral had another next outside the Lady- 
Chapel. Viterbo (1342) had one. A des- 
troyed Abbey at Schaffhausen survives in 
memory only by having had its own Para- 
dies: and we have previously shown that 
Venice had more than one ‘‘ Paradise ”’ in 
the fourteenth century, which long after, 
until even the cighteenth century, remained 
occupied by spezzeric and botteghe, real 
‘“ physic-gardens’’’ as in England we later 
called such enclosures; and Venice already 
in 1379 had honoured Marco Cicogna, one 
of its physicians, with a seat in the Concilio 
di NX, and kept twelve Speziali in her pay. 

Thus, whether employed for protecting ex- 
perimental paradise-plants (indifferently, 
cereals or fruits, or spices and peppers, or 
rarer oriental drugs, the square, protected en- 
closure, court, or little cloister, or even fenced 
mead, or carefully-planted row, found this 
name not merely most convenient, but one 


rich in mercantile tradition and happy in 
associations with the maternal Christian 
Rome. Sr. Crarr BappErry. 


Mr. J. G. Nichols, in his preface to ‘ The 
Chronicle of Calais’ (Camden Society, 1846, 
pp. Xxvii and xxviii), mentions that in the 
seventeenth century there was a spot in 
Calais ‘‘on the quay without the Lantern 
gate ’’ called ‘‘ Paradise.’’ He adds that it 
was no doubt originally a garden, and there, 
in the days of Henry VIII, the games of 
keyles and hand-out were played. He also 
notes that the name of Paradise occurs as 
early as the reign of Richard II (Act for 
the repair of the haven of Caleys, 21 Ric. II. 
Rot. Parl. Vol. iii, p. 371) and that “‘ it 
is still retained in the nomenclature of the 
town, though now but little appropriate to 
the purlieus of a sea-port.’’ In a footnote 
Mr. Nichols mentions that there was a spot 
bearing the same name near the Palace of 
Westminster, which is evidently that referred 
to by a correspondent at ante p. 88. 


Gorpon Home. 
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There is a small district at Foleshill, nea; 
Coventry, not far from George Eliot’s home 


called ‘* Paradise.’’ 

\ ODERN SNOW DROPS 
“™ (clx. 100).—It would be interesting to knoy 
where the proprietor of the London flower. 
shop was born and bred. In Somerset it js 
considered unlucky to carry single flowers, 
such as a primrose, violet, daffodil, snowdrop, 
or other spring blossom into the house when 
they first come into season, but if this super- 
stition were known to this particular flower. 
seller he would scarcely have failed to buy 
bunches and so avert any threatened disaster, 
It is curious how this belief arose, but w 
know there is much superstition attaching to 
flowers, The snowdrop, however, is emblem. 
atic of Our Lady, and is dedicated to Mary, 
It comes, too, on the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion (Candlemas Day). 


Wyatt WINGRave,. 
FOLK-LORE: 


The Snowdrop, in purest white arraie, 
First rears her hedde on Candlemas daie. 

W. G. Witrts Watson. 
Pinhoe, Exeter. 

Many flowers are regarded as unlucky by 
superstitious people, and in Devonshire and 
Sussex in particular it is thought to be the 
height of imprudence to carry a solitary snow- 
drop or primrose into the house.  Friend’s 
‘Flowers and Flower-lore,’ 2 vols., London, 
1883, gives an instance of a Sussex house: 
wife, who, asked why she scolded her child 
for bringing a snowdrop into the house, 
replied that ‘‘ it looked for all the world like 
a corpse in its shroud, and that it always 
kept itself close to the earth, seeming to be- 
long more to the dead than to the living.” 
No satisfactory reason can be given for the 
fact that whilst a bunch of flowers is regarded 
as harmless, a single flower is looked upon 
a ‘‘death-token.’? Deas’s ‘ Flower 
Favourites,’ London, 1916, suggests that th 
snowdrop’s ill fame arises from its ‘“‘ cold: 
white purity ’’ of bloom, 


as 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


An article in the magazine the Natur 
Lover, Vol. ii, 1923 on ‘ The Symbolism 0 
Plants’ among much interesting matter says 
that the snowdrop is held in disrepute ™ 
some parts of rural England on account, 4 
some affirm, of its corpse-like appearance. 
Hence it is deemed unlucky to carry the first 
blossom into the house. To present it t 
another person, especially one of the opposite 
sex, is thought to be tantamount to expre 
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sing a wish for the recipient’s death. An old 
legend says that Kerma finding her lover 
dead, plucked a snowdrop and placed it com- 
passionately on his wound. At the touch 
his dead body changed into snowdrops. From 
that time the flower became emblematic of 


Death. 
H. Askew. 


puRGERt"S IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

(clix. 371, 408, 462; clx. 14, 51).— Plates 
{and II in Mr, Hilary Jenkinson’s ‘ Palaeo- 
graphy and the practical study of Court 
Hand’ (Cambridge, 1915) represent 

two forged charters, . examples, particu- 
larly skilful from a palaeographical point of 
view, of what was a fairly common practice in 
the 14th century, fostered, we may suppose, 
by either carelessness or corruptibility in the 
enrolment scribes of the Chancery,—the forg- 
ng of charters which were to be presented for 
royal confirmation. 

Where they are especially remarkable “‘ is 
in the fact the forger has fashioned not an 
alleged previous confirmation of earlier 
grants, but the actual original grants of the 
12th century.’’ ‘‘ The scribe,’? Mr, Jenkin- 
son writes, was ‘‘of the time (probably) of 
Edward IIJ.’’ One of these forgeries “‘ has 
unfortunately been facsimiled as a genuine 
Henry II charter in the first part of the 
‘Facsimiles of National Manuscripts.’ Both 
MSS. blunder in the name of one of the 
witnesses. ’” 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 


PLACE - NAMES: MEANING AND 
DERIVATION WANTED (clx. 29, 67, 
119).—2, Several places in the Highlands 
bear Anglo-Saxon names; but I fancy they 
are all direct translations of the original 
Gaelic names, dating from about 1700, when 
it became fashionable to anglicise names gen- 
erally. Thus we have in Argyll such names as 
Stonefield (Auchincloich), Oakfield (Auchin- 
darroch), etc. The earliest date at which I 
have found such a change made was 17 Feb., 
1693, when Duncan Campbell, fifth laird of 
Learg’na’uinnseann in Knapdale, styled him- 
slf “of Ashfield’? (Craignish Charter 
Chest, Bundle I, No, 40)—and one can hardly 
blame him! Learg means a sloping field or 
hillside. The place, which is just south of 
Kilmichacl-Inverlussa, appears as Leirgna 
Hinshin on Blaeu’s map (1648), but is 
marked ‘‘ Ashfield’ on the Ordnance Survey 
Map. , 
A few places, which only came into exis- 
‘ence at a much later date, were given Eng- 
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lish names from the first. Thus, Furnace 
(near Inveraray) marks the site of an old 
smelting-works established there about 1780. 


H. CAMPBELL. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


a“ (ONGER ” (clx. 92, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 

—The spelling ‘‘ conger’’ for the name 
of the booksellers’ associations seems amply 
authenticated by quotations from before 1700 
to 1754 in the ‘N. E. D.’ ‘The same spel- 
ling is adopted by the Dictionary for the 
dialectal name of the cucumber. It true 
that the Dictionary, two pages later, records 
the spelling ‘‘ congor ’’ for the cucumber, but 
no reference for this spelling is given. It is 
interesting to note that the Dictionary dis- 
tinguishes the ‘‘conger’’ (eel) and ‘‘ con- 
ger’’ (cucumber) in pronunciation, making 
the former rhyme with ‘‘ longer’’ and the 
latter with ‘‘ hunger.’’ This assumes that 
the dialect speaker who mis-heard mb as ng 
in ‘‘ -cumber,’’ nevertheless retained the 
vowel, and did not alter it to 0, which is 
quite reasonable. Yet the only authority for 
this distinction in pronunciation would seem 
to be the forms recorded as ‘‘ cunger’’ (Lin- 
colnshire and Warwickshire) and ‘“ cow- 
cunger ’’ (Staffordshire), in Wright’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary.’ (‘‘ Cunger”’ is also 
recorded for the name of the eel from north 


is 


‘ 


Lincolnshire). The Dialect Dictionary, in 
fact, gives ‘‘conger’’ as the normal dialect 


form (Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, War- 
wickshire, Worcestershire), rhyming with 
““longer.’’ The word also found as 
“congoe’’ and ‘‘ conker ’’ in Northampton- 
shire. Evidence for ‘‘congor’’ is entirely 
lacking in the Dialect Dictionary. 

One must resist the temptation to wonder 
whether the eel-like shape of the cucumber 
and its size as compared with the lesser cher- 
kin may have contributed at all to the devel- 
opment of ‘‘ cucumber ”’ into ‘‘ conger.”’ 

‘“Cowcumber ’’ was the usual spelling in 
the seventeenth century, and that pronuncia- 
tion was not displaced by the present pronun- 
ciation until the early nineteenth century. 
Even now none of the dialects pronounces the 
first syllable of ‘‘cucumber’”’ as ‘‘ cue.” 

If it were assumed that ‘‘conger’’ has 
arisen from the whole word ‘‘ cucumber,’’ and 
not merely from ‘‘ -cumber,’’ as I have sug- 
gested above, then the French development 
from coucombre (thirteenth century) to con- 
combre would be to some extent parallel. 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


18 


9 
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L ATCHMENT (celx. 91; s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia ’).—The quotation from Boutell does 
not mention an old heraldic custom by which 
if the hatchment was put up by the husband, 
after his wife’s death, the word Resurgam 
was placed below the arms, while if it was 
the husband who died, the motto was In 
caelo quies, This obsolete rule, often con- 
travened, was satirised in the following lines: 
Where’er a hatchment we discern 
(A truth before ne’er started), 
The motto makes us surely learn 
The sex of the departed. 
If *tis the husband sleeps he deems 
Death’s day a felix dies 
Of unaccustomed quiet dreams, 
And cries ‘In caelo quies! 23" 
But if the wife, she fons the tomb 
Wounds Parthian-like post tergum, 
Hints to her spouse his future doom 
And, threatening, cries ‘‘ Resurgam! ’ 
Ries. 7B. 


[ HE PURSE, WEST SMITHFIELD (clix. 

370).—At the above reference I raised 
the question as to the significance of two ad- 
dresses, found in a London directory for 1765, 
given as ‘‘at the Purse, West Smithfield,” 
and I ventured the suggestion that the Purse 

-or, it may be, Burse—was possibly some 
office in connection with the Smithfield mar- 
ket. 

No information on this question has been 
forthcoming, but I am indebted to our friend 
Dr. Kennetu Rocers for a reference 


Purse,’’ which occurs on a Smithfield token 


of 1669, recorded in Williamson’s edition of 
Boyne’s ‘ Trade Tokens’ (No, 2854), which 
reads: 

Obv.: FREEMAN FANN AT YE Purse=A 
purse, 

Rev.: In West SmitruHrertp=His Har 
PENY. 1669. 


Williamson quotes another reference to 
this house from an advertisement dated 1663. 
I can find no other instance of ‘‘ The Purse ”’ 
being known as a shop or inn sign. 

AmBrosE HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 

AMUEL BADCOCK, 1747-88 (cix. 92, s.v 
2 * Memorabilia ’). The quotation at the 
reference, showing that the Bampton Lec- 
tures of 1784 were, as to a large proportion, 
written by a certain Samuel Badcock, an un- 
beneficed cleric of the English Church, raises 
the question of Badcock’s religious position at 
that time, Badcock, the reviewer (‘ N. and Q.’ 


7S. ii. 123 and ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’) was born 
at South Molton, Devon, and was minister 
of the United Independent Congregation at 
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to ‘“The 


Barnstaple from 1770-1778 (John Cock, ‘ Re. 
cords of . South Molton,’ South Molton, 
1893, p. 198). He lived at South Molton 
until 1787, but whether or not as a minister 
Cock does not say. Badcock was ordained 
by the Bishop of Exeter in 1787, and became 
curate at Broadclyst, Devon, removing to 


Bath in 1788, the year of his death, where 
he was assistant-preacher at the Octagon 
Chapel. It would appear from the fore. 


going facts that Badcock was not a member 
of the Church of England, as a cleric, when 
the Bampton Lectures were written. Further 
information about Badcock came to light a 
few years ago in the Report of the Hist, 
MSS. Comm. on the Palk MSS., 1922 
Writing to Sir Robert Palk on Oct. 19, 1786, 
from South Molton, Badcock says that he has 
at last come to a resolution to quit his office 
among the Dissenters. ‘ The Bishop has 
offered me ordination, and was so obliging as 
to say that he considered me as a great 
acquisition ,..’’ (Report, p. 416). Bad- 
cock was in correspondence with Palk about 
a proposed History of Devon, which was the 
subject of a note by Mr. H. Tapley-Soper 
at clvi, 424, It has been thought 
that the Badcock family came from Sheb 
bear, Devon, where there is an epitaph to 
Thomas Badcock, d. 1656, including the 
linc Ss ; 

his name 


He liv ‘a soe juste with men, that 


had 
No more than one small syllable of bad, 
This cock crows hallelujahs, and shall sing 
Endless hosannahs to ye eternal King... 
(John R. Chanter, ‘ Sketches of the Literary 
History of Barnstaple Barnstaple’ (1866), p. 
125). 
R. Burnet Morris. 
A XVII CENTURY PIRATE (clx. 100).— 
44 John Mitton or Mytton occurs as a Cus 
toms boatman at -~ ‘ter, and tidesman at 
Topsham in 1683-4 (Cal, Treasury Books, vol. 
vii, pp. 939, 1324), He is mentioned in 
1685 as a (Customs tidesman at the port of 
Exeter, lately dismissed, ib. Vol. viii, p. 349 
Perhaps this is the pirate. 
M. 
N INDEX OF LEGATEES (clx, 102). - 
‘\ The Indexes referred to under this ak 
ing, compiled by my late step-father, Mr. 
Fothergill, are now in my possession. I 
am spending what available time I have m 
trying to complete them. 1700 is finished 
and indexed, 1650 is nearly done, and there 
is still a good lead to do on 1770, None has 
been published. 
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legatees nor all relations have been taken; 
only relations whose surnames differed from 
that of the testator. 

(Miss) Payutis W. SHIELD. 
97, West Side, Wandsworth Common, S.W.18. 


erat MEANING 
(clx, 101).—(a) The English Place-name 
Society’s volume on ‘ The Place-names of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire,’ by A. H, Smith 
(Cambridge, 1928), p. 102, of Irton: 
“©The Irishman’s or Irishmen’s farm’ 

The first element is the Old Norse /ri, geni- 
tive singular or plural Ira, used of a Scan- 
dinavian who had been in Ireland.’’ 


Birmingham University. 


Says 


M. STRACHAN. 


(a) Irton (Yorkshire), ‘‘ The Irishman’s 
or Irishmen’s farm.’’ V. tun. The first ele- 
ment is the O.N. Jri, gen. sing., or pl. Iva, 
used of a Scandinavian who had been in 
Ireland. The name points to a small Nor- 
wegian colony, amid the Danish thorp, 
(‘Place Names of the North Riding of York- 


shire,’ English Place-Name Society, Vol. v., 
p. 101). 

Professor Filert Ekwall, however, in his 
‘Place Names of Lancashire,’ p. 27 (Man- 


chester Univ. Press, 1922), after giving a 
somewhat similar explanation, states that he 
believes Ir. is a pre-English name of the 
river, as in Ivton, Irwell, Irlom, Irchester 
(formerly Yamceeoster). 

(b) Filey (Yorkshire).—Dom. Fiuelac—i.e., 
“five pools,’’? O.E. fif, 3-9, five, and lac, a 
lake, a pool, Camden derives from an early 
English ‘‘ file,’? a thin slip of land, like a 
small tongue thrust out, into the sea. 
(‘Place Names of England and Wales, p. 
261, by the Rev. J. B. Johnston. John Mur- 
ray, London, 1915). 

Irchester and Bozeat are both in North- 
amptonshire, the former near Welling- 
borough and the latter on the road between 
Newport Pagnell and Wellingborough. I can 
find no reference to the first element in 
Bozeat. 

Davip T. WYLIE, M.D. 

Oxford. 


(b) In the Domesday Book. Filey is given 
as Fiuelac, i.e., ‘‘ five pools,’’? from the Old 
English fif, ‘ five,’ and lac, ‘a lake, or 
pool.’? Camden derives it from an early 
English word file, ‘‘a thin slip of land, 


] ’ ° 

ike a small tongue thrust out ’’ into the sea, 
but the Oxford Dictionary does not recognise 
Johnston’s ‘ Place-names of Eng- 


this word. 
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land and Wales,’ London, 1915, says that 
‘“lac for pool is very rare in Old English, 
and there is perhaps no other instance where 
it has become -ley. But we have Fishlake, 
in Domesday Book Fiscelac, and _ also 
Kixea-le.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


URIES OF MATRONS (clx. 101). — A 
jury of matrons is a very rare occurrence. 
In a long experience of criminal trials I have 
twice seen such a jury empanelled: first at 
Chester many years ago, when a wife of a 
carter from Hyde was tried for several mur- 
ders of members of her family to get insur- 
money; the second at the Assizes here 
about thirty years ago. The jury, in num- 
ber twelve, was called on the spot by the 
Judge from amongst the married women in 
Court. In the Chester case several leading 
ladies (including the wife of the Bishop) were 
in Court, and the Judge made them serve and 
go with the prison doctor to examine and 
report on the woman’s condition. 

The matter can only arise in cases of 
murder, and when the prisoner claims to be 
enceinte. There is a power in law in case of 
too small a number of jurors present to com- 
plete the panel from anyone in court of 
mature age, whether on the jury lists or not. 


ance 


T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.S.A. 
“ Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


YEYING (CHINESE JUNK) (clx. 101). 
Charles Dickens contributed ‘ The Chinese 
Junk’ to the Examiner, 24 June, 1848; it is 
reprinted in his ‘ Miscellaneous Papers.’ 
The frontispiece to ‘The Universal Dickens’ 
edition is reproduced from a print of the 
vessel ‘‘ now on view at the Temple Bar Pier, 
Essex Street, Strand.’’ Perhaps the vessel 
went on a world tour after leaving the 

Thames, 
J. ARDAGH. 


I ONDON SQUARES (clix. 460; clx. 31, 67). 
4 According to Heckethorne’s ‘ Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields,’ the base of the Great Pyramid 
is square, whereas Lincoln’s Inn Fields is 
oblong. The former is 764 ft. square, being 
an area of 583,696 square fect; and the latter 
821 x 625 feet, being an area of 513,125 
square feet. Thus the Great Pyramid is the 
larger by about 70,000 square feet. This 
makes the square about 113 acres. 

Timbs gives the same measurements, and 
adds that the fields were railed in after 1735. 

Newcourt’s map of 1658 shows the Fields 
almost enclosed by houses and the garden 
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wall of the Inn, and another map of 1780 
shows them entirely enclosed and the inner 
square enclosed in railings, the four corners 
being cut off. 

Timbs also states that the existing lay-out 
dates from about 1800. 

The measurements given above seem to 
apply to the Square as mapped out by Inigo 
Jones and not to the inner railed space. The 
old houses no doubt abutted right on to the 
original Fields without any intervening foot- 
way or roadway as these now exist. 

WaALtTer E. 

11, Tufton Street, S.W. 

YOAKLEY LETTSOM (clx, 81, 125).—In P. 

M. Johnson’s ‘ Old Camberwell,’ at p. 122, 
information about his houses, fountain and 
conduit will be found, but there is no refer- 
ence to his family. The year of his first 


building was 1779. 


GAWTHORP. 


Wa ter FE. GAWTHORP. 


four BROTHERS AT CAMBRIDGE TO- 

GETHER (clx. 83, 121).—The Rev. W. 
Leeke, as the youngest officer of the 52nd 
Light Infantry, carried the regimental cclours 
at Waterloo. In 1866 he had four sons at 
Trinity, Cambridge: Edward Tucker Lecke, 
second wrangler, afterwards Chancellor and 


Sub-Dean of L incoln; John Cox Lecke, after- 
wards Bishop of Woolwich; Henry Leeke, 
hammer thrower for the University ; Samuel 


Leeke, barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple. 


Mr, J. A. Leeke, of Iron Cross, Byfield, 
Northants, mentions this is a recent letter 
to The Times, 


FE. Hamppen-Coox. 


IDENTIFICATION WANTED 
(clx. 81).—3. Gules four mullets argent, 
a quarter of the 2nd. These are the arms 
of Wedgwood. Col, Ralph Edward Carr of 
the 36th Regiment, m. in 1870, Anne Jane, 
d. of Henry Allen Wedgwood, of Woodfield, 
Co, Pembroke. See Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ sub, Carr-Ellison, 
H. J. B. Cyements. 
9, Lennox Gardens, S.W.1. 
OCAL PROBATE COURTS (clx. 62, 103, 
121).—I fear there are several misprints 
in my note at the second reference. For 
‘“ Baton ”’ read Ecton, for ‘‘ Maldock ’’ read 
Baldock. Newnham and Royston were in the 
diocese of London, not ‘‘Lincoln,’’ and it 
is the London, not the ‘‘ Lincoln ’”’ diocesan 
wills which are now at Somerset House, 


Ge RY. RB. 


RMS 
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L'8ts OF RECTORS AND VICARS IN 

CHURCHES (clx. 101). — In Hatton 
Church (St. Stephen’s), a small village neay 
Wragby (Lincolnshire), names, with dates, of 
Rectors and Vicars (nineteenth century) are 
inscribed on a wood panel attached to the 
wall near the western entrance. 

Witi1am Poor, 

SPICER SURNAME (clx. 64, 104). ~— In 

Clarke’s ‘ Cartae et Monumenta de Glam- 
organ ’ there is a deed given ex Penrice MS§ 
dated Michaelmas, 1252, in which one of the 
witnesses is Gilberto de-Specier (Cartae, vol, 


ii, f. 442). The deed is in re land at Mar. 
gam, Glam. 

Avex. G. Morrar. 
SIGNATURE OF CLERKS OF THE 


PEACE (clix, 152; clx. 88).—This sub- 
ject was discussed at 7 S. xii. 469, 491, and 
11S. iv. 369. The Clerk of the Peace in 
Bolton who recently retired after fifty years’ 
service always signed all documents— 
‘* Cannon, Clerk of the Peace,’’ but the new 
Clerk gives both Christian and surname. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


' i= ORTHODOX CHURCH: HANDBOOK 
DESIRED (clx. 102).—In the middle of the 
nineteenth century the British public divided 
Christendom into two parts, Papist and Pro- 
testant, and among the few who knew anything 
about the Greek Church it was believed that 
it greatly resembled Rome. The magnificence 
of the ritual may have deceived some of them. 
To dispel these clouds of ignorance the Rev. 
R. W. Blackmore, chaplain to the Russian Com. 
pany in Cronstadt —— the ‘ History of 
the Russian Church’ by Muraviev, a member 
of the ‘‘most holy governing Synod.” The 
history begins with the preaching of St. Andrew 
on a hill, overlooking the Dniepe r, where, 
centuries later, the white-walled monasteries 
and starry cupolas of the sanctuaries of Kiev 
were destined to arise, and it ends with the 
establishment of the Holy Synod by Peter the 
Great. About the same time Blackmore also 
published an English translation of Muraviev’s 


short and long catechism of ‘the Orthodox, 
Catholic, Eastern Church.’ 

Many saints are honoured by the Russian 
Churech—on most days two or three of them. 


I imagine that the names of them all are to 
be found in Maltzew’s collection of Slavonic 
offices, published in Berlin 1901. One volume 
is known as the Menologion; on each page there 
are two columns, one in German and the other 
in Russian or Slavonic. Some account is given 
of each saint on the day on which he is com- 
memorated, but let no one go to Maltzew’s 
learned work in the hope that he will find there 
the fulness of detail and the imaginative ric 
ness that we associate with the subjec ts of the 
Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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The Library. 


The Cardinal of Lorraine and the Council 
of Trent. By H. Outram Evennett. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, £1 5s, net). 

PRANELY written from a Papist point of 

view, this admirable and absorbing study 
presents some qualities which are rather un- 
usual, and as welcome as they are import- 
ant, in work so grounded and _ orientated. 

Attention to historical truth is here not sub- 


jected to illusory fears of disedification ; 
facts which admirers of the Papacy would 
wish had been otherwise are given their 
place; and admiration — though we noted 
some instances of pleasant effervescence — is 
never sanctimonious, and, moreover, is for 


the most part directed towards points where 
it is justified. The historians who differ from 
Mr. Evennett in his interpretation of the 
Counter-Reformation—here presented from a 
new angle, and with the aid of some sources 
hitherto unknown or unconsidered—will at 
any rate be differing from a serious historian 
well-equipped both in knowledge and in the 
sense for history. His work is allied to, in 
part inspired by and developed from, the 


work of Ludwig von Pastor, in_ his 
‘Geschichte der Papste’ and that of M. 


Romier in ‘ Origines Politiques des guerres 
de religion,’ both of which authors had 
pointed to the Cardinal of Lorraine as one 
whose aims and activities, more closely ex- 
amined, would throw new light upon the 
third and last session of the Council of 
Trent. That session may be said to have 
fixed for the subsequent generations the in- 
ternal boundaries of Christendom. Until 
then they were not fixed; were less so per- 
haps, in the actual consciousness of men than 
in reality they had already come to be. For 
great efforts were made on the part of the 
Catholics to induce Protestants to attend the 
Council, and at any rate some points of dis- 
cipline—notably the marriage of the clergy, 
the granting of the chalice to the laity and 
the use of the vernacular for the liturgy— 
would have been discussed with no small 
measure of sympathetic consideration. 3ut 
the Protestants refused to attend. 
The political motives which 


I largely 
animated and conditioned the 


efforts of 
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Catholic sovereigns and ecclesiastical states- 


men towards reunion are in themselves 
simple and obvious enough; their successive 
rise and fortunes, and their interaction as 
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between one country and another are 
intricate, Between the second and the last 
sessions of the Council the Catholic Emperor 
had been compelled to acquiesce in a modus 
vivendi with the Lutheran Princes _ of 
Germany, but France, meanwhile, had seen 
the increase of Calvinism, both in the num- 
ber and weight of its adherents, to a point 
where it was threatening disruption of the 
state. It is not difficult to see that there 
the modus vivendi could hardly take form 
as a tolerated schism. France looked for 
help to settlement through discussion and ad- 
justment: in the first instance to an 
oecumenical Council—a new Council, not a 
fresh session of the Tridentine; failing that. 
to a national Council, an expedient for its 
own sake by no means in disfavour with a 
strong and active Gallican party among the 
French Catholics. Perhaps Mr. Evennett 
makes too much of the sagacity of Pius IV in 
setting his face so firmly against this na- 
tional Council: the likely ulterior conse- 
quences, from the place where he was seated, 
cannot have been so very difficult to forecast. 
What was virtually an imperfect or prelimin- 
ary trial of the plan was made at the Assembly 
of Poissy, where Beza at the head of a depu- 
tation of Calvinists, and the Cardinal of 
Lorraine as spokesman of the Catholics, 
argued before the King and the Regent, and 
the cause of dispassionate consultation was 
lost by a clumsy phrase of Beza’s—which, 
however, revealed clearly enough a radical 
irreconcilability. 

If Catherine de Médicis represents the 
purely political endeavour to master the 
forces rapidly making for disastrous disorder 
in France, the Cardinal of Lorraine repre- 
sents the mingling of genuine religious with 
all the political, intellectual, selfish and 
humane motives which actuated perhaps the 
greater number of prominent men who were 
definitely bent on re-union. Mr, Evennett’s 
portrait of him—a new portrait, with some 
new, or newly emphasized, elements in it— 
is a firmly outlined and delicately balanced 
piece of work, on which the last word cannot 
well be said till we have before us the pro- 
mised volume on the close of the Council and 
what followed that. An important acquisi- 
tion to our material for forming an accurate 
estimate of him is a memorandum which he 
drew up for circulation among the Protestant 
princes of Germany, which had lain neglected 
in the archives at Stuttgart until, in 1927, 
our author drew attention to it. There is 
something significant, both in regard to his 
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own character and in regard to what might 
considered useful as appeal to contem- 
porary religious sense, in the Cardinal’s 
choosing not the true seat of Christian auth- 
ority but the true nature of the Eucharist as 
the ground upon which the agreement of 
Christians should re-establish the unity of 
Christendom, — It at any rate, a choice 
predominantly, and by an outsider perhaps 
to be considered as almost naively, religious. 
He exemplifies—able he was, gifted, 
versed in the ways of the world and of men, 
impulsive, inconsistent—in a singular and 
uncommonly interesting way the re-entrance 
of religion into the generation which inher- 
ited the tradition of the Renaissance. Both he 
and the Duke of gain in humanity 
upon this revaluation; and, on the other 
side. Calvin and Calvinism, too, are shown 
in a kindlier light than has been customary. 
Perhaps the plainest instance in which bias 
can be detected is a certain lightness of em- 
phasis in the treatment of the massacre of 
Vassv. 

France, Spain, and the Emperor, each on 
a different line and with hopelessly conflict- 
ing purposes, opposed the Pope’s wishes as to 
the Council of Trent; but it was the Pope in 
the end who, by a dogged patience, some dis- 
simulation now on this side now on that, and 
some well-timed, simple-seeming refusals to! 
obstacles, got his way. A _ point not 
clearly brought out—-and one which in these 
days may well have more than an academic 
interest—is the part played in Catholic coun- 
sels, whether or not these were aimed at the 
unity of Christendom, by the menace of the 
Turk, and the possibility that the European 
stage might once more be divided between 
Christian and infidel. 

The book is conspicuously well written ; sen- 
tence forming itself on thought with that 
vital connection between the two which 
certainly one of the deepest secrets of style. 
The combined ease and vigour of the writing, 
the clearness of the thought and the high 
intrinsic interest of the matter, make it, in 
fact, difficult to lay the book down—especially 
in the first half of it. The writer not 
incapable of oddities; thus in one place we 
are told ‘‘the Queen made a great fuss of 
him,’’ which surely is a slip into nursery 
language, and in another he writes of “‘ bol- 
stering up’’ an atmosphere; but such things 
are both rare and attract any notice chiefly 
because of the general texture of the work is 


be 


is, 


as 


Guise 


see 


1s 
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so evenly good. We look forward to its pro 
mised continuation with quite uncommop 
expectation of satisfaction. 


We have received from the Cambridge 
University Press four booklets of a new serie 
for schools, First Steps in Shakespeare 
(1s. net), arranged and edited by Dr J 
Dover Wilson. Scenes suitable for class per’ 
formance have been selected. The oreladl 
informs the teacher how they are intended 7 
he used for class performances, and makeg 
suggestions as to costume and properties, The 
story of the play is told in a lively way, which 
should give children a strong interest in it) 
and notes are supplied for the teacher’s bene 
fit. Dr. Dover Wilson’s name will be suffk 
cient as assurance that these are sound and 
useful . The plays before us are The Mer§ 
chant of Venice, A Midsummer Night’s4 
Dream, Macbeth, and Julius Caesar. 


We have also received Wuthering Heights 
(2s. net) in the World’s Classics series, to 
which Dr. H. W. Garrod supplies an intro 
duction, This, as one would expect, gives 
us penetrating criticism, Perhaps some 
lovers of the book will feel that the criti- 
cism is too fully in the mode of this particu-} 
lar decade to be quite satisfactorily applic) 
able to a work of genius. Genius is apt} 
whether or not it sees life steadily, at least 
in some sense to see it whole: therefore, the 
successive pre-occupations of successive gen 
erations have their place in what it sees and 
makes, Each in turn, as criticism shifts its 
view, is decried, praised, neglected, re-dis-) 
covered, and so on—especially when it comes 
under the category of bugbear. But the part 
of criticism thus conditioned soon loses 
interest, and we think that some among Dr 
Garrod’s clever remarks are slightly so con# 
ditioned. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer querigg 
privately, nor to give advice on the value & 
old books or prints. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always t& 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication, 


The Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. an * 

addresses of friends which readers may liké 
to send to him. ‘ 
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